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NEWS OF 


The deadlock in the London printing dispute 
continues. The London Master Printers Asso- 
ciation have offered to withdraw the notices of 
dismissal given last week if the London Society of 
Compositors will undertake to cease their restric - 
tive practices. The L.S.C. have refused, thus in the 
minds of the public weakening their case still 
further. The Ministry of Labour continues to act 
as an ineffective, and apparently half-hearted, 
intermediary. The Sfectator continues to suffer 
from a dispute in which it is not a direct party. 
But we came out last week—late and in an attenu- 
ated form, without advertisements. We apologise 
to all readers and advertisers, and in particular to 
those subscribers who received their postal copies 
late. This week we come out with more pages 
and some advertisements, and, dispute or no 
dispute, we shall try to continue to come out, in a 
form as close as possible to normal, continuing 
the weekly series which has never been broken for 
well over a century. 














Inquest on Korea 


Sooner or later there will probably be an official inquest into 
the manner of America’s intervention in Korea; in the mean- 
time the unofficial post-mortem goes on, with the public 
bandying of blame for proved deficiencies of intelligence, 
planning and equipment. So far all that seems certain is that 
liaison between the State and Defence Departments was (and 
unfortunately still is) imperfect, and that the occupation 
troops in Japan were inadequately trained or equipped for 
combat. Some of the reasons given on Saturday for these 
shortcomings by General Collins, United States Army Chief of 
Staff, were not entirely convincing. It is true that, as he 
pointed out, Japan is for the most part poor training country 
but after all the Japanese used it when they had an army : not 
all their rehearsing was done on the mainland. And the size 
of Japanese bridges cannot really have been an overriding 
objection to equipping the occupying forces with tanks. 

Meanwhile, on the Korean battlefield itself, what General 
Collins called “ give and take along the perimeters ’’ con- 
tinues. It seems doubtful whether the defence line chosen by 
the United Nations commander (or perhaps forced on him) is 
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going to prove the best possible. There are still not enough 
troops under General MacArthur’s command to hold the line 
in sufficient strength to make it an effective springboard for 
counter-attack. 


Defending Europe 

A technique which is sometimes used with success in charit- 
able appeals is for a rich man to guarantee a pound for every 
pound that is raised by other contributors. Senator Lodge, 
one of the leading Republican politicians, has rather surpris- 
ingly suggested that this technique might be used for the 
defence of Europe : that is to say, he has suggested that 
America might put one division in Europe for every division 
raised by the European Powers themselves. This haggling 
spirit fortunately does not now seem to play much part in the 
deliberations of the North Atlantic Council Deputies, who are 
the men more responsible than any others for co-ordinating 
American and European re-armament efforts. In fact the 
surface impression, emanating as much from public actions as 
from the secret sessions at Lancaster House, is one of com- 
petition not of haggling. Of this the French and Belgian 
decisions to increase the period of conscription are the best 
examples. It is true that in both countries the conversion of 
conscripts into combatant divisions depends on the lengthy 
process of producing regular officers and N.C.O.s, but it is 
equally true that without the additional period of conscription 
there would never be any new divisions. 


At Brighton 

The annual conference of the Trades Union Congress is 
not unique among political gatherings in that at it slabs of 
common sense alternate with slabs of nonsense. Chis week’s 
conference at Brighton is dominated by two things : 
and the signs of a thaw in the official wage freeze (with the 
prospect that, in economics as in nature, a frost will be fol- 
lowed by a flood). There was plenty of common sense in the 
presidential address of Mr. Bullock, particularly on inter- 
national affairs and the need for more education for trade 
union service ; though his suggestion that the responsibility 
for keeping exports competitive lies on employers who must 
plough back profits into industry ”’ begs most of the ques- 
tions which the Congress ought to answer. But at the T.U.C. 
conference the note of responsibility struck by the president 
is not always echoed when discussions get down among the 
jungle of tabled resolutions. 


Korea, 
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GENERAL ELECTION ? 


HEN Parliament meets on Tuesday, September 12th, 
it will find plenty of specific questions to discuss. The 


proposal to increase defence expenditure to £3,400 


million over the next three years has been made since the 
Commons rose on July 28th and although detailed discussion 
of this figure may not be possible, for reasons of security, the 
question whether it is in total too small (it is certainly not too 
large view of needs) should debated. The 
increase in the period of national service from eighteen months 
to two years will require legislation and there will be an 
opportunity to examine the whole question of service man- 
power. 


in present be 


lhe Government have said that they do not propose 
to direct labour, to requisition factories or to undertake new 
capital construction for defence purposes, but it will certainly 
be for to consider these qualitative 
limits on future effort with a view to finding out whether they 


Parliament 
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are realistic—which seems doubtful. 

he Government have never at any time shown signs of 
giving a really vigorous lead to the country since the Korean 
Once or twice since he has been Prime Minister 
Mr. Attlee has aroused the country by accident But it 


impossible to avoid the conclusion that he has been deliber- 


war began. 


1S 


ately playing down the crisis of the past few weeks. Not 
only does he refrain from sounding the tocsin. He cuts the 
bell ropes. The announcement of the increased defence 


expenditure (it was not a very impressive increase in any case), 
was accompanied by assurances that ordinary living would 
not be disturbed to any significant extent. The extension of 
the period of compulsory military service was wrapped up 
with an announcement of pay increases—a piece of technique 
apparently borrowed from the Ministry of Food. There has 
been no attempt to strengthen the Government at their weakest 
spots, in the Service Departments. Only at a very late hour 
has something been done about the waste of man-power in the 
Even Mr. Attlee’s 
battalions were not imme- 


army which has been notorious for years. 
fairly the first 
diately sent from Hongkong to Korea because those respon- 


good excuse that 


sible for the campaign did not ask for them indicates a rather 
negative attitude. And still the unwillingness to give a lead 
remains. The mass of the people are still being allowed to 
think that the end of the new effort is something the Govern- 
ment can Even if the 
North Koreans are driven back and all trouble in Korea comes 
to an end, does anybody in authority really believe that the 


military 


loresee, 


But can anyone foresee it 


preparations to stem 
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been able to discover 
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both ends. 


in the world at which Communists may launch it, can end soon? 
If there is such a person then his fitness for authority must b 
seriously questioned. 

In fact quite apart from the details of military co-operation 
in the Korean campaign and of the economic sacrifices which 


will be necessary to support it—subjects in which the House of 
Commons could very quickly become bogged down—there 


are some broad questions concerning the nature and effect- 
iveness of this Parliament to be considered, and on the whok 
they had best not be postponed. It is always dangerous to 
encourage the House of Commons to introspection, since that 
is a form of activity to which it normally takes very readily 
and it can waste a lot of time. But some serious self-examin- 
ation at this moment would probably be salutary. How long 
are the present Parliament and the present Government to 
last ? So far the question of an early General Election has 
not been responsibly discussed. All we have had is a number 
of flat assertions, nearly all to the effect that the election, 
once expected this year, must be postponed to the indefinite 
future. The only respectable argument in favour of such a 
course is that an election might not alter the balance between 
the parties—might, in fact, produce another House of Com- 
mons very like the present one. But there is one crucial flaw 
in that argument. The shift of a few seats in the Conservative 
direction would make Mr. Churchill Prime Minister instead of 
Mr. Attlee and so long as even the possibility of such a change 
exists it would be quite wrong to shelve the idea of a General 
Election. That is common in a semi-war situation. 
But, what is even more to the point, the possibility of an elec- 
tion seems to occupy a very prominent place in the minds of 
both the party leaders. 

How else can the manner and content of the recent exchange 
of party political broadcasts be explained? If the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition were not jockeying 
for position before the electors what were they doing ? There 
was nothing new in Mr. Churchill's broadcasts except a few 
debating points, and even they were of the kind he always 
incorrigibly produces at election times. There was nothing 
new at all in the Prime Minister’s broadcast. They were not 
constructively debating the war in Korea and the necessary 
national effort to back it. They were, for a great part of 
their time discussing each other’s personalities and foibles. It 
Exchanges of this kind do not help 
But 


sense, 


was not very edifying. 
very much either at election times or any other time. 
they are usually associated with elections. 


’'S NOTEBOOK 


I believe that most people are satisfied that pictures, like 
answers in exams. and contributions to the press, should be 
“on one side of the paper only”; but it does look as if the 
best pictures have attractions on both sides. I notice the 
following note at the beginning of a book of plates of French 
pictures in the National Gallery which will shortly be pub- 
lished: ‘‘ The present volume illustrates the fronts of the 
pictures only. For anything worthy of reproduction on the 
backs, the student is referred to a publication by the National 
Gallery in 1946, Paintings and Drawings on the Backs of 
National Gallery Pictures.” Could not the pictures be turned 
round for one week in the year? Some visitors may be sadly 
echoing the housemaid’s poem on the moon : 

“ The thought has often come into my mind 
If I ever shall see thy glorious behind.” 


SEJ ANUS. 
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The MacArthur Crisis 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HERE is for the moment in American domestic and 

foreign politics the strained silence that follows when some- 

one at a party knocks over a tray fuli of glasses. There are 
the usual assurances that it doesn’t matter, there are lots more 
out in the pantry; the guests look uneasily into the middle 
distance. One thing alone is lacking, an apology from the 
upsetter of the glasses; General Douglas MacArthur in his 
own view is a much put-upon man. But, put-upon or not, 
moved by the most lofty patriotism, or that mixed with other 
less elevated motives, he has given a display of insubordination 
that has no parallel in modern American history, none since 
the political generals of the Civil War. 

The outlines of the case are plain enough. Without con- 
sulting or, what is worse, informing his hierarchical chiefs, 
General MacArthur sent a message in open contradiction of 
the public policy of the United States Government and, with 
a skill that could not have been greater if it had been ordered 
from Moscow, has inserted a wedge in the weakest joint of 
Anglo-American relations and has done his best to make a 
palpable fraud of the American claim to be the agent of the 
United Nations. With whatever expectations Mr. Malik took 
over his month’s Presidency of the U.N., he can hardly have 
expected a windfall like this! And yet General MacArthur 
remains both American and United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief in Korea. He has, again, been politely informed of 
the policy of his Government in a letter from the President, 
a policy which he might have gathered from the Press which, 
it is possible, he cultivates more than he reads. 

Why General MacArthur behaves in this way is a probiem 
for the psychologist, but why he is allowed to behave this 
way is a problem for the political commentator. Why should 
a soldier who has not condescended to visit his native land 
since before the war, whose highly uncivilian attitude is 
notorious, whose political ham-handedness rivals or beats 
Mr. Wallace’s, be allowed to defy one of the basic principles 
of the American Constitution, the rigid subordination of the 
military to the civil power? For the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, with their knowledge of the ancient world, were pro- 
foundly impressed by the danger of the rise of a military 
dictator; they had had army mutinies to contend with, and 
the mutinous soldiery had put before General Washington 
what was no temptation to that Plutarchian figure, but might 
have been to a lesser and a baser man. Though the phrase 
was not then used, “the man on horseback” was, perhaps, 
the chief danger to the infant republic feared by its founders. 
So, in addition to giving the President control over all the 
executive officers, they gave him additional powers and an 
additional title as “ Commander-in-Chief.” That every Pre- 
sident is; be he soldier or civilian. And, a tradition now almost 
with the force of law, even if the President has been a soldier, 
whether an artillery captain like President Truman, or a great 
general like Jackson or Grant, he does not wear uniform. 
(The New York courts have just held that the Commander- 
in-Chief in the late war, President Roosevelt, was a civilian, 
not a soldier, though he had directed an army and navy of 
many millions.) 

That is the law and the tradition, and there is certainly 
plenty of justification and adequate precedent for removing so 
insubordinate a soldier. We can imagine the attitude and the 
wrath of General Jackson in face of such insolence! But 
Mr. Truman is not General Jackson, and he may be acting 
wisely if he gives the General a little more rope, for it is 
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possible that the General will not make a martyr of himself, 
even-to win the Congressional elections of this fall for the 
Republican Party. 

For there is the nigger in the woodpile. General MacArthur 
is a distinguished, and very professional soldier indeed, but 
he is also a politician whose utility to the Opposition puts a 
terrible temptation in its way. True, even General MacArthur, 
at seventy, may be presumed to realize that he cannot be 
President, that the highest office he can hold is that of Shogun, 
and he holds that. Of course he ought to have realized in 
1948 that he could not be President, yet he allowed his name 
to be put forward at Philadelphia with a ballyhoo that made 
his defeat (43 votes out of over 1,200, I think) bitter to his 
friends and a matter of ribald rejoicing to the much larger 
group of his enemies. But President or not, he may be a great 
political force in the negative sense. For General MacArthur 
is a civilian’s general; that is, he is widely admired outside the 
services and outside the veterans who have served under him. 
These last in a sense do admire him, but they do not like him, 
and at the very height of his fame did not conceal their dislike. 
(Readers of Mr. James Gould Cozzens’s excellent novel, Guard 
of Honour, will find a fairly accurate though brief account of 
a wide-spread service attitude to General MacArthur in the 
war years.) And, in a wider sense, General MacArthur is a 
symbol of the most complete personal and national revenge; 
the sight of the Japanese phenipotentiaries on the deck of the 
U.S.S. Missouri in August, 1945, is engraven on the minds of 


. millions of Americans who find it hard to believe that the 


organizer of that victory is not to be trusted implicitly when 
he puts his knowledge of the “ oriental mind ” in competition 
with the more modest claims of President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson, and, in the background, General Marshall, who 
learned at Chungking what General MacArthur did not learn 
in Tokio or Formosa, how completely the “mandate of 
heaven ” had been taken from the Kuomintang. 

And here we come to the last cause of the timidity or, at 
any rate, deference with which General MacArthur is being 
treated. The debacle of the Chinese Nationalists has alarmed 
and angered far more Americans than any corresponding 
disaster could do here. They are as reluctant, to accept the 
unpleasant truth about the Kuomintang as so many here are 
to accept the unpleasant truth about the U.S.S.R. Behind 
these illusions there is a long history; the memory of thousands 
of churches and Sunday school collections for the Christianising 
of China. Can the child of so much love be lost? And if it is 
in danger of being lost, then some traitor must be at work, 
for, in addition to the illusions about China, there is the deeper 
illusion about American omnipotence. America can do any- 
thing she wants to: she wanted to “save” China; she didn’t 
succeed; there are traitors at work. The multiplying evil results 
of the career of Alger Hiss are manifest again. 

That American aid to the Kuomintang was simply an 
expensive way of sending lease-lend to the Chinese Com- 
munists; that, to the end, the corruption and inefficiency of 
the régime startled even old China hands; these are hard 
truths, indeed, for a people fed with illusions about China 
all during the war as we were fed with illusions about Russia. 
Of course, there were people who knew better. (They are now 
some of the people whose crime is that they did know better— 
people like Professor Lattimore). But more representative was 
the astonishment and indignation of an intelligent young 
woman in the summer of 1945, with the war in Japan just over, 
when she learned that I did not regard Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek as a new Joan of Arc or even a new Queen Elizabeth, 
she almost called the cops to have me put off the train or 
arrested on arrival at Grand Central. 
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The next few months may be educational; sober second 
thoughts may make the Opposition less disposed to give aid 
and countenance to the General. The stakes for the world— 
and the United States—are so great that the normal tempta- 
tions of the political running for election may be resisted. 
And the American people may reflect that great empires, great 
responsibilities and little minds go ill together. 


Rights of Way 


By VICTOR BONHAM-CARTER 


HEN the National Parks and Access to the Country- 

side Act came into force last December, it was 

sincerely felt that this would prove the salvation of 
rights of way of all kinds in the countryside. Henceforward 
walkers and others, provided they kept to the public paths, 
would be able to cross private property unobstructed, while 
farmers and landowners would at least be sure that the rest 
of their land was safe from intrusion. In theory the situation 
remains unchanged. In practice the preliminary negotiations 
are raising a number of difficulties, which, although not 
insoluble, will have to be squarely met if the Act is to succeed. 

However, during the last fifty years walking and riding have 
steadily declined. This is due partly to the popularity of 
bicycles and motor-cars and partly to the long agricultural 
depression that began in the late 1870s. As arable and pasture 
reverted to waste, and as outlying cottages were abandoned, 
it was inevitable that the paths and tracks should disappear 
for sheer lack of rural traffic to keep them open. In addition, 
high taxation and the break-up of estates discouraged land- 
owners from doing any but the most necessary repairs. As 
a result obstructions gradually accumulated, and people were 
loath to negotiate broken stiles or patches of bog unless 
absolutely necessary. Despite the efforts of a few individuals 
and of voluntary bodies, such as the Commons, Open Spaces 
and Footpaths Preservation Society, the situation continued to 
deteriorate. Something might have been done under the Rights 
of Way Act, 1932, when local authorities were encouraged to 
make surveys gnd records of their public ways, but since the 
legislation was only permissive, only a small part of the 
countryside was so recorded. Finally, during the recent war, 
much more damage was done. Footpaths were ploughed up 
wholesale, and whole tracts of common land barred to the 
public. Thus, when peace came, it was clear that only new 
and compulsory legislation could save the day. In 1949, as 
already stated, the necessary Act was passed, and we are now 
grappling with the problems of its execution. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks imposed by the 
Act is the first one. This is a national survey of all the rights 
of way and the compilation of maps and records for inspection 
by the public. In principle, the County Council, as the high- 
way authority, has been made responsible for the work. In 
fact, it is the parish and district councils, particularly the 
former, who are seeing to the details. This is, of course, 
perfectly correct, for only local knowledge can supply the 
information required. In my own parish in West Somerset, 
for example, a small investigating committee was appointed, 
consisting of the clerk, another councillor and myself. and 
we spent several summer evenings tramping round the parish. 
As we went round we marked up a six-inch Ordinance Survey 
map and made notes about the state of the paths and tracks. 

We also made a point of meeting the landowners and hearing 
what they had to say. We then reported back to the Parish 
Council, and our next step, after verifying our information so 
far as possible from old documents such as tithe maps, 
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enclosure awards and the like, is to call a parish meeting. 
Here the public will have the opportunity of inspecting and 
commenting upon the draft map and schedule that we have 
drawn up. That done, the County Council takes over, and 
will in due course prepare a composite map of the district 
To this property-owners and the public at large will have the 
right to make objections and emendations, but when all the 
criticisms have been heard and accounted for, the final 
“* definitive ” map will be regarded as the sole authentic record 
of the rights of way, although even this is subject to revision 
at intervals not exceeding five years. 

So much for the procedure which appears to me practical 
and fair. Apparently it does not seem so to one Devonshire 
parson, who recently started a long correspondence in The 
Times. He complained, inter alia, that the survey was asking 
too much of parish councillors, and that the research involved 
was too burdensome. Now that was a very unwise statement, 
for it is well-known that parish councillors do not suffer from 
a surfeit of work; this is not because they are lazy, but because 
their powers are extremely limited. I have served on parish 
councils for several years now, and I know only too well the 
frustration that attends every attempt at serious progress. 
Rights of way are, in fact, one of the very few things a parish 
council can be active about. 

However, the correspondence did throw up one valuable 
point—namely, that as the law stood the County Council was 
obliged to preserve and keep in good repair every single 
public path, whether used or not, and this would involve much 
unnecessary expense. I agree. At present most frequented 
paths are kept in adequate condition; otherwise obstruction 
can be proved and steps taken against the occupier of the land 
to enforce repair. ,If he is relieved of this charge, then the 
public bill will rise to prodigious heights, quite unjustifiably. 
I think that routine obstacles such as stiles and gates should 
always remain the responsibility of the farmer, since, in fact, 
these are but extensions of the fencing, and merely exist to 
keep the right of way open. But where major constructions 
exist, such as bridges, which were built and maintained in the 
“good old days” by the large estate (now probably broken 
up by death duties), then that is an instance where public help 
is justified. 

There is no doubt that this is a matter for common sense. 
Extremes must be avoided. We certainly should not go too far 
in the direction of preservation for preservation’s sake. Rights 
of way are not sacrosanct; they must always justify their 
existence by use; otherwise the countryside tends to be 
regarded as a museum. I hope that every parish council, 
when it forwards its draft map and schedule to the County 
Council, will distinguish the frequented from the unfrequented 
ways, as this makes possible a realistic assessment of their 
value. Ramblers will no doubt object to this on principle, 
for their interests often differ from those of local peovle. That 
is where a compromise may be necessary, and perhaps some 
parishes may have to have a quota of unfrequented paths for 
the particular use of strangers who want to walk or ride about 
the countryside. In the same way I hope the authorities will 
be prepared to alter or substitute paths to meet the changes 
and requirements of modern farming. 

Some people object to the transfer of power from parish 
to County Council; one more case of centralisation, they say. 
I do not agree. In the past the parish council always found it 
difficult to enforce its authority. Now it has some real backing, 
while its status as watchdog is unchanged. I think that greater 
dangers lie in other directions—for instance, in the ill behaviour 
of townspeople who abuse the property they walk through— 
but that is another subject. 
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Festival Traffic 
By R. H. CECIL 


HE Festival of Britain still gets a mixed Press; and 

although it had the support of all political parties in 

Parliament, it has many opponents among strong- 
minded citizens. Some local authoritiés have angrily de- 
clined to take any part in it. In a recent B.B.C. “ Any 
Questions ?”” programme, the suggestion of one speaker that 
the Festival should be scrapped at once brought a roar of 
approval from the audience unequalled in those programmes 
before or since, and the obviously unexpected view of the 
other three speakers that it should at all costs go on brought 
ripples of clapping that were uneasy and perfunctory. 

Assume that the merits of this vast project are unimpeach- 
able and all its critics curmudgeons. Assume that the 
visitors who can’t get into the 30,000 lptel beds available in 
London will all find lodgement somewhere near (even under 
canvas on Wanstead Flats or in the deep shelter at Clapham !) 
and that those who stay at seaside resorts will be served by 
special fast trains. Assume that the Exhibition, gua Exhibi- 
tion, completely justifies itself and everyone comes to love it. 
What will they be saying next year about the state of London’s 
traffic ? 

“The police,’ says Sir Harold Scott this year in his annual 
report, “ will do their utmost to provide for and deal with 
any situation that may arise, but I should be failing in my 
duty were I not to call attention to the magnitude of the task, 
which is altogether unlike anything that has hitherto fallen 
to them in the field of traffic or crowd control.”” The Com- 
missioner spoke, if the truth must be told, for a number of 
uneasy experts on the Festival of Britain Traffic Committee 
men from London Transport, the Ministries of Works, Trans- 
port, Town and Country Planning, and Civil Aviation, the 
Home Office, the London County Council and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, the British Transport Commission and the Railway 
Executive, the motoring organisations, the Port of London 
\uthority, the River Services’ Owners’ Association, and (a 
sign of the times ?) the River Passengers’ Interests Committee. 
lhe Commissioner of Police, indeed, let a troublesome cat out 
of an inadequate bag : the traffic experts are very worried and 
will be glad when it is 1952. 

Consider, however, what they have done and what they are 
doing. York Road, Waterloo, is being widened through 
half its length. The widened portion will have “ round- 
abouts’ at each end: at the Waterloo Road end there will 
be a triangular one and at the Westminster Bridge end will 
be one in figure of eight form, involving the diversion of tram- 
tracks and the widening of Addington Street and Lambeth 
Bridge Road—not to mention the re-housing of some hundreds 
of people. There will be car-parks on numerous bomb-sites 
in Lambeth and Southwark, and 1,000 motor coaches bringing 
visitors from the provinces will be accommodated on six 
acres at Regent’s Park and eight at Clapham Common. (A 
word about these later). Three footbridges will bring pedes- 
trians direct into the Exhibition from both sides of the rivet 
the- existing one known as Hungerford Bridge, the Bailey 
Bridge put up next to it by the Royal Engineers, and a third 
crossing York Road from Waterloo Station. A tube station 
and booking hall will be built inside the Exhibition, with 
subways from Waterloo and escalators bringing up visitors 
from the bowels of the earth. 

But there is still the river; and upon this newly-revived 
highway the Committee are concentrating their anxious hopes. 
lhe L.C.C. was given power by the Public Works (Festival of 
Britain) Act, 1949, to run services of water-buses and to build 
piers at the Exhibition site. But the piers will be able to 
take in 4,000 passengers an hour, or 50,000 a day, and the 
creation of a special fleet on that scale would leave the L.C.C. 
with a surfeit of passenger craft when the Festival was over. 
So the Thames watermen are joining in with the genius for 
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expediency that they displayed at Dunkirk; and _ boat- 
owners generally are getting together in a mighty effort 
organised and directed, from an office in Berkeley Square, by 
Captain Sir Henry Digby-Beste, R.N., who controlled over a 
million tons of shipping on the Clyde during the war as 
Admiralty Berthing Officer. 

My own belief is that, if Captain Digby-Beste can get his 
boats away from the piers as deftly as the Seine steamers 
chase each other (at two-minute intervals) from the Paris 
jetties, the ideal way to go to the Exhibition will be by water- 
bus, and that it will probably be worth while travelling 
‘against the crowd ” even as far as Greenwich or Kew to get 
aboard. What could be more delectable than to steam 
proudly up our own river and step ashore, like Queen Eliza- 
beth going to Parliament, on a brand-new stairway specially 
made for you ? 

For the sake of the provincial visitors who will come by 
motor coach, I hope the police will have a lot to do with the 
parking arrangements at Regent’s Park and Clapham Common. 
They had little to do with the parking of coaches at Silver- 
stone for the Grand Prix de l'Europe in May this year, and at 
the end of the day thousands of tired motor-racing enthusiasts 
sat in their coaches from 5.30 until about 10 p.m. before any- 
thing could move. Two vehicles had jammed at the single- 
file exit from the parking field, and hesitated just long enough 
for masses of coaches to pile up behind them. Most people 
got started, long after dark, by smashing the hedge down and 
man-handling their coaches through heavy mud into adjacent 
roads ; and some had hundreds of miles to go home. 

No doubt the ad hoc traffic regulations which the Commis- 
sioner of Police, with the approval of the Home Secretary, 
will find it necessary to make next year will come as a shock 
to those watch-dogs of liberty who see the hammer and sickle 
on every traffic sign. Many secondary streets, for example, 
are at present choked with parked vehicles denied the luxury 
of parking in the main ones. If these cease for the time being 
to be “ secondary,” parking in them will in turn be prohi- 
bited. Motorists will then roam in search of accommodation 
and find it all filled with Exhibition-goers’ cars. Even among 
its supporters the Exhibition may then wane a little in 
popularity, while some sections of the Press will be crying, 
with perfect truth, “ we told you so."’ What seems to me an 
imperative need is a system of issuing windscreen labels to 
motorists with a legitimate reason for entering a two-mile 
circle round the Exhibition, and the rigid exclusion of all 
others—visiting the Exhibition being a legitimate reason. 
Horse-drawn vehicles should be banned in that areaywithout 
exception. And a selective ban could be placed on vehicles 
using Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, and thoroughfares 
(such as the Old Kent Road) which carry heavy long-distance 
traffic from the docks to the north and west. 

What may well be exercising the minds of some critics is 
that regulations made for a specific occasion, and found to 
produce unexpected advantages, have a way of surviving 
when the occasion has passed. London’s traffic situation, now 
that the great post-war plan for circular by-pass road has been 
shelved as “ impracticable,”’ threatens to become so chaotic 
that the authorities may well wish to retain many restrictions 
approved for the Exhibition period only. But whatever 
may happen about the roads, nothing but good could come 
from the renaissance of the River Thames as the great passen- 
ger highway which it was in the eighteenth century. And 
might not the Exhibition’s own traffic committee, repre- 
senting as it does the pick of the country’s experts, be kept ir 
being ? It will have worked out a gigantic problem affording 
guidance for many years to come. It did not create its job ; 
some of its members may have doubted the wisdom of the 
whole thing; but the complaint is commonly heard that 
greater London has “ fallen down ”’ on the job of organising 
its daily movement, and if this Committee does not fall down 
there will be hope for the future. It will not, in my opinion, 
fall down. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is evident that neither by abstinence, faith, or what is 

known as “taking regular exercize,”” can one avoid 

becoming old. But if one devotes thought and energy to 
the subject one ought to be able to avoid becoming a buffer. 
There are many types of buffer ; there is the nice old buffer, 
the sweet old buffer, the silly old buffer and the cross old 
buffer: there is the variety known as “ sugar daddy ”’ or 
“ papa gdteau’’ which is soft and white as a marsh mallow ; 
and there is the broken buffer who limps and croaks. Buffer- 
dom descends upon us when we cease to be interested in the 
new or the unfamiliar and when we repeat over and over 
again the same almost automatic movements of the mind. 
The first symptoms of this distressing illness can be detected 
in a loss of social energy ; we find ourselves preferring the 
ease of old acquaintance, the comfort of established affections, 
to the effort required in forging new intimacies or entering 
into sympathetic relations with men and women of unfamiliar 
tastes or habits. Until quite recently 1 regarded as wasted 
a year in which I did not form an entirely new friendship ; | 
am now beginning to feel that, even as my book-shelves are 
becoming too congested to harbour new books, so also my 
days are too crowded to afford space or time for the founding 
of fresh intimacies. Bufferdom begins. I am conscious at the 
same time that few things are more ungainly than the spectacle 
of an elderly man forcing himself to seem brisk. It is more 
decorous to become an ageing cat and purr beside the grate 
than to force stiffening limbs to gambol. The ancients found 
a recompense for old age by just being dignified: it was for 
them a solace to sit magisterially through the autumn evening 
and to dispense the treasures of their wisdom to the receptive 
young. To us this gravitas comes less easily ; the young are 
not so receptive ; nor are we certain that our wisdom, when 
you come to think of it, is really worth much, 

. * * * 

A significant indication of the loss of social energy, of the 
decline in the incessant interest once taken in other people, is 
a growing indifference to the amusements, pastimes and 
hobbies of fellow mortals. Until quite recently | 
enjoyed listening to stories about lacrosse matches, curling, 
Channel swimming, archery and winter sports. I could 
appreciate without a moment’s reluctance the accounts which 
anglers will exchange of their adventures with small or giant 
fish. I could be almost if not quite entranced by the stories 
sportsmen (a most articulate race) would tell me of how or 
where they killed the mouflon or the caribou. The cause of 
my receptivity in such matters was a hope that I also, at some 
distant date, might achieve similar prowess in the Gulf of 
Mexico or upon the Cresta run. I now realise that neither the 
tarpon nor the bob-sleigh will come my way ; that in spite of 
the mutability of human fortunes it is improbable at this 
advanced date that I shall ever be invited to play lacrosse. 
Che gulf which has now widened between the achievements of 
others and my own capacity for endeavour has rendered all 
such tales impersonal and remote. It is regrettable that my 
egoism should be such that I am becoming bored by stories of 
endurance far beyond my own scope or effort. My interests, 
once so lively and universal, are being subjected, I fear, to the 
law of diminishing returns; I no longer care whether my 
neighbour did or did not stalk and kill the ibex in the Caucasus 
or Thibet. No longer do I enquire as to, and seek thereafter 
to retain, the technical terms of these varied pastimes ; the 


cupboards of the mind are already far too crowded. 
* * * * 


one’s 


rhis loss of interest in unimportant or impersonal matters 
is, I suppose, an inevitable What is more dis- 
tressing, what is a sure symptom of approaching bufferdom, 


sclerosis. 


is that the pastimes and hobbies of others provoke within me 
disgraceful movements of irritation. I have always been 
annoyed by people who play cards, being envious of the time 
at their disposal and humiliated by my own incapacity for 
this seemingly facile pursuit. I am now becoming unreason 
ably indignant with those who do cross-word puzzles. I have 
noticed that when, in train or underground, I see a man pull 
a crumpled copy of the morning’s newspaper from the pocket 
of his overcoat and pore over the diagram which he had 
already studied on his way up to London, feelings of anger and 
resentment rise within me, feelings difficult to explain and 
quite impossible to defend. Partly of course. it is that sam: 
envy of those who have the leisure to waste time on utterly 
unnecessary things ; partly it may be jealousy of those who 
can find distraction in a perfectly otiose pursuit ; but mainly 
I fear, it is because I am myself too impatient or too forgetful 
to be able to work out these enigmas or to share the delight 
afforded by them to so many of my more apt or clever friends. 
rhere is no reason at all why I should feel angry with these 
cross-puzzlers ; the game has become a habit of many gifted 
and industrious men ; my resentment is, | regret to admit it, 
due to displeasure at finding that here again is one of life’s 
simple pleasures in which I am too old, too stupid, and too 
slow, to share. I am affronted by this denial of experience ; 
and to be thus affronted is a sign that bufferdom is very very 
near. 
* a * * 

I was thus relieved the other day when a young friend of 
mine—a man of the most active curiosity—confessed that he 
was irritated by the one and only hobby in which I happen to 
indulge. He went so far as to say that, although in general he 
found my writings perfectly tolerable, my references (‘‘ your 
boring references ’’ was the term he used) to horticulture made 
him sick. Clearly I was not alone in feeling irritated by the 
pastimes of my fellow men. It seemed as strange to me that 
this vivacious friend should be annoyed by my love of garden- 
ing as it would seem odd to a cross-puzzler if I told him that 
this fiddling with pencil and diagram got on my nerves. What 
displeased him, I suppose, was that a pastime should form a 
gap or lacuna in the many interests we share. Nothing, | 
suppose, can be quite so dull to the heathen as the fussy 
reverence manifested by the garden addict towards his craft. 
fo me it seems that the cultivation of flowers is the most 
endearing of all human aptitudes, providing as it does imme- 
diate and recurrent beauty, health-giving occupation, and 
happy intimations of immortality. It seemed impossible to 
me that an alert and intelligent adult should ever regard my 
chosen pastime as dull, even as to the philatelist it seems crude 
and thoughtless to deride his meticulous hobby. Yet when I 
had left my friend and gone on to the flower show in Vincent 
Square I had to admit that a wide gulf was indeed fixed 
between those who care for flowers and those who do not. 
There stood the huge dahlias, banked in tiers: Reka, Ballin, 
Ballego’s Glory, Baby Fonteneux and Colonel Ogg. The 
latter was described in the catalogue as “‘a lovely cream 
sport.”” There were the giant cactus, Volkaert’s Champion 
and Vermont’s Pride. There were the small pompons and 
the dwarf bedders. Evidently these were specialised tastes, 
liable to suggest to the uninitiated displeasure or even mockery. 
What right had I, who enjoy those plants, those names, that 
verbiage, to feel annoyed by a cross-puzzler in a train ? 

* . * * 

When I looked upon my fellow-addicts I realised also that 
they were a heterogeneous lot. There was an elderly maiden 
in a tweed coat and skirt gazing on Yellow Miss Belgium with 
eyes of lust. There was an ensign in the Brigade of Guards— 
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correctly arrayed in bowler hat and old-Etonian tie—con- 
centrating all the fire of his youth upon the contemplation of 
Beau (sic) Nuance “ overlaid with salmon of a glorious 
glistening sheen.” And there was a fierce gentleman, with a 
zinnia in his buttonhole, asking the salesman whether Chas. 
L. Mastick was a good bedder out and did he mind chalk. 
Were these men and women, with their eager questing eyes, 
more, or less, ridiculous than those who attend the stamp-mart 
in the Champs Elysées? Let us admit that all addicts are 
eccentrics ; and cease henceforward to be irritated by the 
hobbies of others or allow bufferdom to catch us in its grip. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
THEATRE 


—* View Over 





‘* The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (Haymarket) 
the Park.” (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

Ir was Mr. Belloc’s Matilda’s Aunt, you will remember, who 
was off to the theatre, 

To see that Interesting Play, 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
having refused to take her Niece to hear this Entertaining 
Piece, A Deprivation Just and Wise To Punish her for Telling 
Lies. No such moral obliquity standing in my way, I found 
the current revival at the Haymarket still an Interesting 
Play—with a most dramatic story to tell, and a competent 
craftsman to tell it: a stylishly sumptuous setting by Mr. 
Cecil Beaton, and a highly professional company giving pace 
to the plot and point to the dialogue. (And how well the 
dialogue of 1893 wears can be measured by a visit to that gay 
little frolic, Home and Beauty, at the Arts, where Mr. 
Maugham’s dialogue of 1919 seems fadedly facetious compared 
with the nicety and near-wit of Pinero’s). 

For fifty years critics have found Aubrey Tanqueray some- 
thing of a stick, and it is true that Pinero would have made a 
still better play had he breathed a little more life into Aubrey’s 
nostrils. But Mr. Leslie Banks, given a stick to play, plays it 
into malacca and tortoiseshell, with gold mounts. 

I would not so exaggerate an already heavy burden of years 
as to pretend to be able to measure Miss Eileen Herlie’s Paula 
against Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s, but I wonder whether Pinero 
intended that his Woman with a Past whould make one so 
conscious of presence. Is this the gay, warm-hearted creature 
that Aubrey flouted Society for? And all those earlier 
lovers! Here, as Miss Herlie interprets her, is a touch-me- 
not tragedy queen who would have granted so callow a gallant 
as Ardale surely no more than her finger-tips to kiss. Miss 
Herlie’s is a superbly polished performance, and few actresses 
can wear the stately creations of the ‘nineties with such 
dignity and assurance. But her Paula is not, even to the 
most elastic of imaginations, an Entertaining Piece. 

It would be good to see as competent a cast, though, 
tackling Mr. C. P. Snow’s View Over the Park, now at Hammer- 
smith, where earnest and agreeable players do not quite 
triumph over a certain diffuseness of dialogue. There is an 
obviously acute and humane mind at work in this study of 
ambition in a public servant, and if this first play by a most 
talented novelist looks a little, at present, like an academic 
exercise on power, love and duty, by the likeliest candidate 
for a Granville-Barker scholarship, the fault may be a little in 
the players, as well as in the play. How many playwrights, 
though, have made so bravely intelligent a beginning ? 
l'wenty years hence we may be reviving this, as now we revive 
every morsel of Maugham, as one of the Snows of yester-year. 

CyriL Ray. 


CINEMA 


(Plaza.)—-—* Destination Moon.’ 


‘** Union Station.’’ ’ (Leicester 


Square.) 
Fep on a regular drugging diet of crime, criminals and violent 


death, it is rare for a tough old critic to be thrilled by a 
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thriller. Union Station alarmed me so much that I cannot but 
believe it is superlatively good, indeed unless I am heading for 
a nervous breakdown I dare not believe otherwise. The story 
concerns the kidnapping of a blind girl, the daughter of a rich 
man. The ransom money is to be collected at a railway 
terminus and it is there that we follow the complex game of 
hide and seek between the kidnappers and the police, a deadly 
game played amongst innocently journeying people who are, 
from first to last, unaware of it and consistently in its way. 

Mr. William Holden and Mr. Barry Fitzgerald are the police 
officers in charge of the case and it is pleasant to see police- 
men working in so reasonable, sympathetic and unmelo- 
dramatic a manner. The director, Mr. Rudy Mate, while 
concentrating on his story, never takes his eye off the sur- 
roundings—people meeting and greeting, blaring train an- 
nouncements, bustle and bookstalls—and he creates that 
dreadful feeling of uncertainty which every man must feel 
when engaged in a secret operation in a public place. 

For those who like brilliant absurdities Destination Moon 
will be a delight. It seems the United States is worried lest 
the moon should fall into unfriendly hands, for from there the 
earth could be bombarded with projectiles, always providing, 
of course, the projectiles could be got to the moon. So up 
goes a rocket carrying four stalwarts in coloured space suits 
who land on the mournful surface of the dead orb and pro- 
claim that it is American. As far as I am concerned they can 
have it; but then, I am not very progressive. The film is 
directed by Mr. Irving Pichel with, one gathers, the correct 
scientific detail, and if one cares for the incomprehensible 
jargon attendant upon such enterprises and is interested in 
man’s ability to float about like thistledown in the upper air 
and loves radar and delights in boot magnets this is his 
picture. It is not mine. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE-——-EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


“The Atom Doctor.”” By Eric Linklater Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre.) 


LINKLATER’S witty, sometimes over-exuberant, sometimes 
disjointed but always funny and brilliantly acted farce The 
Atom Doctor has come under the disfavour of some of our more 
priggish local and (how sad to have to write it) provincial 
critics. Bemused presumably by its age they succeeded in 
talking most respectfully about the boring revival of Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair—if ever I saw a celebrated world derniére 
it was this one—and were shocked at Linklater’s allegedly 
unfestival 1950 festive fare. However, the public has not 
taken their view and that is more important. 

The Atom Doctor is a variation on the theme of Ben Jonson's 
The Alchemist and is made modern by being placed in an 
Edinburgh suburb in this atomic age. A charlatan, some 
where on the English side of Edinburgh, sets up an establish- 
ment for universal curing and universal invention. There 
come to him a succession of cranks, misfits, get-rich-quick 
maniacs, nursers of unconquerable hopes and clutchers at 
inviolable shades. The concatenation of these strange 
elements in the crucible of a Morningside house eventually 
results in an explosion both physical (owing to the fact that 
the doctor does not know what is in the bottles of his labora- 
tory) and social (owing to the fact that he has not been careful 
enough to isolate from each other the opponent parts of his 
clientéle). The result is that the atom doctor is expelled both 
physically and socially into the outer but still hopeful dark- 
ness whence he had come. 

From this brief statement it may easily be imagined that 
the central figure, amusing though he may be, is but a peg on 
which are piled and hung a cluster of comical and fantastical 
rhe play has little meaning, less 
sense and no message whatever. It is, however, very funny 
and, though full of mockery, very good-natured. 

Moray McLaren. 
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LETTERS TO 
Dogma and Fact 
Sir,—May I comment on your description of the intended 


definition of the bodily Assumption of the Mother of God as 
‘a proclamation of the complete divorce of the Christian 
religion from intellect and r Catholic theologians 
who are often accused of an excessive regard for intellect and 
reason many years been discussing the definability 
of the Assumption. They have set forth candidly the apoc 
ryphal nature of the legends concerning it. Your expression 

fabricated history might perhaps have referred to these 
but you have used it on the ground that a fact is being asserted 
for which there is no historical evidence. 

Yet there i. thing as legitimate historical inference. 
If we know of the existence of historical fact, such as 
Magna Charta, and the character of some historical personage, 
such as King John, we may legitimately infer the existence of 
a further fact, even if our existing records do not contain it. 
We might infer that King John was displeased by Magna 
Charta, even if the report that he rolled on the ground and 
chewed straw were a le Now the supreme historical fact 
with regard to Mary is the Incarnation, in which she took an 
part as the Mother of God. And her Son is the 
charactet Scripture, reinforced by the earliest 
Christian tradition which sees in Mary the second Eve, mother 
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have tor 


is such % 


some 


it nd. 


essential 


concerned 


of the race of the redeemed, tells us that the cosmic victory of 
her Son was achieved through her co-operation, since she 
consented to be His mother, and so mother of the one universal 
redeemer. It is from this fact, and “ for the honour of het 
Son,”” to use St. Augustine’s great phrase, that Catholic 
theologians have almost unanimously inferred that the 
redeemer who preserved his mother from all sin preserved 


from corruption the sinless body of her from whom he took 
life 
| have 


But I suggest that 


given only one of the arguments for the Assumption. 
while it presupposes the Christian faith that 


God entered history as a member of the human race with a 
human mother and a Son’s chivalry, it is not divorced from 
intellect and reason.—Yours sincerely 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. RALPH RUSSELL. 


Men for the Ministry 


Sir,—I am sorry Archdeacon West considered my letter about 
his bishop’s article merely a bit of bishop-baiting. Other 
correspondents who wrote to me direct were more persp! 
cacious, or charitabl 

For the past ten years or more I have been doing my littk 
bit to foster vocat umong young men in the army, the At 


Force and one of our leading public s I do not think 


} 
Noois 


we los really suitable men simply because the priesthood 
offers but a poor financial reward but I do think we are 
m “ho shrink in dismay from the state of muddle 
whi xist Churcl ind which need not exist—in 
fina I 1 in other ways. The Roman Catholi 
Chu y hand, and t l’'ree Churches, on the other 
hav is stem of preparing men for the ministry 
iT y years and independently of their privat 

s. W tly I wrote an article in the Sunday Tim 
thing to be done by those in authority for 

! you ! mostly from the forces) being turne 
‘ vy C.A.T.C.M. boards because they had not 
ilat tl ficial reply (from the Bishop of Ken 
ton, t uuncil’s vir iirman) was that nothing could 
be one becau { the shortage of money Must we be 
tent th t | ow it ist layman's task as well 
But they look to us, the ordinary clergy, for leadership ; and 
W ( ps You faithfully 


BERNARD 'T’. CROFT. 


The Rector Saxby-All-Saints, Brigg, Lincs. 
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THE EDITOR 


“Scottsboro Boy” 


Sir,—Mr. Gollancz makes two complaints of my review of 
Scottsboro Boy. First as to Mr. Conrad’s share in its writing 
I made no charge of deception or any moral charge at all 
against Mr. Conrad, Mr. Gollancz or Doubleday, the American 
publishers. But, as Scottsboro Boy is basically a document pow 
serviy, a reviewer may consider the results of the kind of 
collaboration practised between Messrs. Patterson and 
Conrad. Haywood Patterson was “ insufficiently literate 
to write his own story. It is “‘ Haywood Patterson’s story as 
told to Earl Conrad,’’ to use a standard American formula. 
It is not a question of whether Mr. Conrad added facts but 
how he interpreted his duties as narrator and editor of what 
Patterson told him. He seems to me to have interpreted 
them in an excessively literary fashion. He does this in the 
first paragraph of the first page, and there are plenty of othe1 
More than that, Haywood Patterson (who is too 
illiterate to write his own story) is made to indulge in medita 
tions on justice in a highly literate fashion more like a New 
Republic (or Spectator) editorial than the musings of even a 
literate convict. 

Mr. Gollancz complains that I described his description of 
the Scottsboro case “as one of the world’s greatest crimes 
against humanity ”’ as hysterical. I think it is. It is not 
necessary to be a victim of an arithmetical theory of morals to 
[wo points will illustrate this. If this was one of 
the greatest crimes, how are we to describe the Sacco-Vanzetti 
the case of General Yamashita, who were denied 
re-trials and executed? If a miscarriage of justice 
followed by imprisonment in a number of vile prisons is to be 
so classified, then the State of Alabama and the Third Reich 
are societies of the same type. That I do not believe to be 
true. For that matter this judgement could be used to show 
that Scotland was a society of the same type as Alabama and 
the Third Reich because of the miscarriage of justice in the 
case of Oscar Slater, and we don’t know whether Haywood 
Patterson did suffer more than Oscar Slater, just because the 
individual capacity for suffering is something we cannot assess 
accurately. 

here is another objection to Mr. Gollancz’s position. It 
condemns societies in which miscarriages of justice take place 
or in which there are barbaric prison conditions—that 1s all 
societies in the past and most to-day. This moral sensitive- 
ness, whose sincerity I do not doubt for a moment, hides from 
us the dreadful fact that the world is getting worse in these 
matters, not even standing still, that we have in unfortunate 
fact to our standard of world criminality and _ that 
judgements like that of Mr. Gollancz are hysterical and 
Yours, &c., 


instances. 


think so. 
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raise 


dangerous. 


The Lodge, Brighstone. D. W. BROGAN. 
Two Years 
SIR [he information given by Mr. Bruce Dick in you 


issue of August 25th about the German one-year volunteers is 
neither accurate nor complete. They had to engage to pay fo1 
their uniform, food and equipment ; cavalrymen to provide fot 
their own pay £20 to the remount fund. The 
coloured braid worn on the shoulder-straps varied with the 
Only the Prussian troops wore black and white 

Bavarian had blue and white. At the end of the one year the 
volunteer had to show “a satisfactory knowledge of the 
subjects in which he had been instructed.”’ No shortening of 
the ordinary service from three to two years for good conduct 
was ever in force service was for two years in all, but the 
cavalry and horse artillery. The Russian army also had one- 
year volunteers, called for short odnogodnovolno predyaloush- 
chuicite.—Your obedient servant 


Ven, Milborne Port, 


he rses or 


mntingent. 


Sherborne, Dorset. J. E. Epmonps. 
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* Illustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. F. Cantello 
and The Avon India 
Rubber Co. Lid., 

Melksham, Wilts. 
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Introducing Frank Cantello. He has been making 
rubber tyres for 43 years—from tyres for pioneer motoring 
days to the monsters for the wheels of modern transport. 
Today, his skill is applied to retreading giant agricultural is a's 
tyres—helping the salvage drive, helping home food 
production, and helping boost exports of new 
tyres to higher levels.* 
does craftsmanship mean 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship.’ 
But .. . have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


are Britains Craftsmen? 


processes have been mechanised . . . 
but skill is as necessary as ever. 
In machine design . . . in setting 
in operation. 

And must there not be craftsman- 
ship at every stage if the: finished 
article is to be a masterpiece? 
Monsanto think so, and _ they 
only handcgaftsmanship ? follow this rule in making a range 
In the manufacture of tyres of chemicals for the many activities 


and more of the rubber industry. 


today more 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 
widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
_* Waterloo 


Place, London, S.W.1 








From such small things 


Will it work ? Shall we be in touch with Calais to-night ? 
These thoughts must have filled anxious minds 100 years ago, 
as from Dover there started the first attempt to create tele- 
graphic communication with France. The giant drum on the 
deck of the paddle tug ““ GOLIATH ”’, coiled with 30 miles of 
wire, began to turn. Within ten hours the cable had been laid 
successfully, and the submarine telegraph had triumphed. 

To-day, the 155,000 miles of ocean cables, owned and main- 
tained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. are constantly humming with 
news flashes, business deals and communications of State. The 
Company operate overseas telegraph stations in the Crown 
Colonies and many foreign countries. Their cables link United 
Kingdom postal telegraph offices with the Commonwealth 
cable network. 


CABLE « WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 





A HANDFUL OF TROUBLE 





1 
a 
* 


Scale in steam boilers is an unnecessary cause of trouble and expense. It can 
be avoided altogether by the use of Calgon or other suitable phosphate in 
the boiler water — the modern way of preventing the trouble by curing its 
cause. First determine the composition of the feed water and then decide on 
the correct phosphate to use — a matter on which Albright & Wilson's 
Technical Service Department provide all the necessary information and 
help. Phosphate treatment saves far more money than it costs, and 
consultation with Albright & Wilson costs nothing at all. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLSON 





LTD 
~=/ 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 Te/: GRO. 13!!. Works: Oldbury & Widnes UW) 
Toweas 





Cvs-18¢ 
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“THE WHOLESALER IS IN 
A STRONG POSITION TO 
INFLUENCE AND ASSIST 


the manufacturer by interpreting to him the 
needs of the market. By so doing he enables 
the manufacturer to plan his production on a 
steady basis thereby avoiding equally periods of 
slackness and intense pressure. It is not an easy 
task to interpret the needs of the market especially 
in the field of apparel where fashion plays a pre- 
dominant part, and even the experience of years 
may not always mean that the wholesaler backs a 
winner. But this is part of the service which he 
supplies not only to the manufacturer but also to 
his customer the retailer. Through him the re- 
tailer, and this includes the village shop inethe 
most remote part of the country, is kept in touch 
with new designs and styles and is assured of a 
reasonable source of supply.” 

Extract from speech by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Hervey Rhodes, D.F.C., M.P., at a 
Dinner in connection with the International Conference on 
Wholesale Textile Distribution. London, Monday June 
19th, 1950. 

THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 











in the Antarctic a £10,000,000 whale Aunt starts. 
For the whaling men, golden prespects—and no small 
risks. They've placed the risks with British Insurance. 


World-wide trust in the ‘ promise to pay’ of British 
Insurance brings Britain £33 million a year in foreign 


currencies—most of it in good hard dollars. 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 








RED Original Matured Vir- 
ginia, cut from the cake, in 
broken flake form. Also FINE 
cuT, ready rubbed 

4/54 per oz. 
BLUE Original Mixture . . . 
a balanced blend of Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 

4/54 per oz. 
VELLOW Straight Virginia 
type tobacco cut from the 
cake, in broken flake form 

4/\£ per oz. 
GREEN Genuine Scottish 
Mixture blended from Em- 
pire-Grown Virginia and 
Oriental Tobaccos 

4/\4 per oz. 
BROWN Ready-rubbed 
Navy Cut, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 
brown 4/\4 per oz. 
PURPLE A blend of Empire- 
Grown Virginia tobaccos 
rolled and cut into discs 

4/\4 per oz. 


1950 








There’s nothing to compare with 
Four Square’s famous flavour, 
fresh from the Vacuum Tin! In 
prime condition when packed, 

in prime condition when opened, 
Four Square stays fresh to the 
last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 
to the last shred. Only the 
vacuum tin—and Four Square 
quality—can give you such 
perfect smoking pleasure. 

Buy Four Square and be sure: 
all six blends are vacuum packed — 


your favourite amongst them. 


VACUUM PACKED 
in 10z, 20z &40z TINS 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 


BY DOBIE OF 


PAISLEY 
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Reviews of the Week 


Mayerling 


Rudolf, the Tragedy of Mayerling. By Count Carl Lonyay. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


It it was Count Lonyay’s aim to strip the Mayerling tragedy 
of its mystery and romance, it*may be doubted if he has 
succeeded—or if anyone else will. This does not mean that 
he has not written a remarkable book about the death of the 
Austrian Crown Prince Rudolf and Marie Vetsera, with all 
the advantage of access to the family papers of Rudolf’s widow, 
the Crown Princess Stephanie, who took the author’s uncle, 
Prince Elemer Lonyay, for her second husband. The book 
brings the Court of the Hapsburgs and the Vienna of the last 
years of the nineteenth century to life with vivid power, and 
its character studies of the chief actors in the tragedy are 
always penetrating, if not always wholly convincing. Count 
Lonyay hates too much, and none of the dynasts involved, 
Hapsburg or Wittelsbach or Coburg, gets any mercy at his 
hands. 

Count Lonyay seems to insist too much uvon the streak 
of mental instability that Rudolf may be suvposed to have 
inherited through his mother from the Wittelsbachs. The 
analogy he draws between Rudolf and his relative King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, as having both the same “ mental disorder” and 
being both “ born candidates for suicide,” will not convince 
those who find good ground for doubting both the alleged 
‘madness ” and the suicide of the eccentric Bavarian monarch. 
Rudolf’s tragedy was essentially that of any heir to a crown 
who, gifted with a passionate temperament and a quick intel- 
ligence, lacks the cool-headedness requisite for the part of 
a monarch, absolute or constitutional. Disillusioned of his 
dream that he might become a reforming Emveror, ill-mated 
in marriage, and beset in his position by every temptation to 
debauchery, Rudolf might well be lured towards escape by 
self-destruction, especially if the ordeal could be sweetened 
by the embraces of some woman willing to die with him. But 
it is hard to consider the Mayerling tragedy as the mere working 
out of a hereditary fatality. 

Nor is the riddle of Marie Vetsera solved. Depicted by the 
author as a frivolous, horsy girl, a coquette and a social climber, 
she must have fallen under some potent spell to consent, after 
less than three months’ acquaintance with Rudolf, to leave 
the world she prized so highly with him. The less she appears 
as a grande amoureuse, the more mysterious her conduct 
becomes—unless the grim post mortem allegation of Dr. 
Auchenthaler in a footnote to page 171 is to explain all. Count 
Lonyay’s book will stimulate curiosity about the Mayerling 
affair; it will scarcely lay it to rest. 


D. L. Murray. 


a . ° 
Brief Biographies 
H. G. Wells. By Norman Nicholson. George Borrow. By 
Martin Armstrong. (Arthur Barker. The English Novelists’ 
Series. 6s. each. 
The problem of writing about an author’s life and works in 
yme thirty thousand works is a fascinating one. You cannot 
write the biography of a writer and not make his works the 
most important part of his life, but if you make merely a 
critical study, or write an account of his works alone, you are 
not giving the sense of the living being of the man. The 
problem is to integrate the man with his work, not to omit the 
facts that he lived and loved and quarrelled and hated, was 


involved with people in ventures other than writing books, and 
so on, but to make each part significant to the other. Dr. 
Johnson went far towards solving the problem in his life of 
Pope, which is about the same length as those in this series; 
but though he discussed the works as he went along in the life, 
he left criticism proper for a section at the end. 

The length is a good length. There is room in it to give a 
clear balanced portrait—a portrait in movement—of the person; 
there is space for a little dramatisation, for other figures to be 
brought in, for the setting to be given: but it has all to be 
very concentrated: every inch of the canvas, so to speak, must 
be given full value: though there must be variations in high- 
lights and depths, there must, to continue in painting terms, 
be an even pressure over the whole of the picture plane. In 
writing, of course, there should be changes of temno. Isaac 
Walton is our first English biographer on this scale, and Lytton 
Strachey the most brilliant artist, and indeed the size seems 
now to commend itself, since there have been several series 
of books of this length in the last twenty-five years or so. 
Some have been admirable; some authors have tackled the job 
with the sense that there was an exciting technical problem 
to be solved, that you do not make a man live simply by 
trundling out a series of facts. But it must be confessed that in 
this series, though there have been excellent examples of the 
sort of thing that is to be done, there is some confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Mr. Armstrong is aware of the problem; he integrates 
Borrow with the work, so often semi-autobiographical: we get 
the impression of a psychologically somewhat inchoate man, 
with somewhere a terrific and indeed rather terrifying latent 
power, ill-disciplined and a little given to fantasy about himself: 
and this man writes books just like himself, inchoate, here and 
there powerful, sometimes boring; he is very much his own 
Lavengro, too consciously the Romany gentleman, and the 
books betray him. Mr. Armstrong uses his experience as a 
novelist to write the proper sort of book, but his movement 
is uncertain. 

Whether or not Mr. Nicholson felt that he was not at liberty 
to write freely about a man so recently dead as Wells does not 
appear, he recognises the fact that it is of prime importance to 
see how it is that a man is what he is and no other thing, but 
after a short account of Wells un to the time he became a 
writer, he abandons biography altogether. He uses nothing of 
his skill as a dramatist, but he does here show himself a lively 
and very good critic who uses language pointedly and 
expressively as perhaps only a poet can when writing prose. 
He speaks, for instance, of “ the subterranean root-movements 
of the spirit which Wells understood so well,” where, if he 
forgets the poet’s ear, he takes advantage of his cavacity for 
imagery. Mr. Nicholson is continually pleasant to read; his 
language is fresh all the time, and though never strained, keeps 
you on the alert. He manages to keep balanced his criticism of 
Wells as a creative writer and as a social thinker, and has 
produced an admirable piece of introductory criticism 

BoNAMY DopsrrFt 


Scottish Painters 


Three Scottish Colourists: Peploe, Cadell, Hunter. By T. J] 
Honeyman. (Nelson. 18s.) 


Here is a book which would seem to vrove that some Scottish 
painters are not without honour in their own country, for it is 
written around one collection of the work of Peploe, Hunter 


and Cadell. Good examples of the work of these artists are 
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hard to come by, for the cream of their production is now in 
the hands of certain well-known Scottish collectors of whom 
Major Ion Harrison is one of the most notable. This fact alone 
would seem to render unnecessary the author’s apology for 
“the national feebleness in critical understanding of pictorial 
art values.” 


The author’s arguments on the existence or non-existence 
of a Scottish traditional art are interesting, although they come 
to no very difinite conclusion. Such a school—and referring to 
very different painters—was freely accepted by that most 
discerning critic W. R. Sickert, who wrote of the fine Scottish 
School that derives from Rubens through Wilkie; and later 
the continental recognition of the Glasgow painters led to Sir 
William Rothenstein’s rather acid remark: “I used to say of 
the Glasgow school that their reputation was made in 
Germany.” 

If we look for a moment at France, the acknowledged leader 
in the last century, we see that she has displayed half-a-dozen 
schools, Classic, Romantic, Impressionist, post-Impressionist, 
and since then a host of others. It is not the particular school 
which can be called traditional, but the reaction of French 
painters to them, and the fact that it became traditional in 
France for her to lead. In a much smaller way some claims 
can be made for Scottish efforts, particularly as distinct from 
those of the artists of England. Dr. Honeyman gives us five 
names, Ramsay, Raeburn, Geddes, Wilkie and McTaggart. I 
would add the gallant Glasgow painters who made Whistler 
their hero, and who without going to Paris achieved a European 
reputation; nor should we forget that strange isolated figure 
James Pryde; and if we stretch a point and include architecture, 
the figure of C. R. Mackintosh would seem to show that the 
art world in Scotland was not exactly dead. 


But to come to Dr. Honeyman’s artists: he gives us short 
biographies of the three, and clearly demonstrates the per- 
sonality of each in his life and in his work. Peploe, self- 
contained and complete, looking as unlike an artist as he could, 
expands his personality into his work, developing from his 
early impressionistic canvases influenced by Franz Hals and 
Manet to the lovely constructive essays in colour which 
resulted from his visits to Paris and his old friend J. D. Fer- 
gusson, and finally discovering in Iona his most distinctively 
Scottish expression. Abundantly endowed technically, his 
early studies at the art school in a rather Whistlerian style 
were masterly, and one hopes that they have been preserved. 
That he was extremely conscientious and not easily satisfied 
is clear from any of his most carefully constructed pictures. 


Cadell, the second of the trio, was “ Bunty” to all the art 
world in Scotland, and to much of the lay world as well. 
Dr. Honeyman presents him quite properly as a wit. Cadell 
started as a rather precocious student in Paris, adopting the 
slightly sketchy and already fading impressionism then the 
fashion. He brought home to Edinburgh these gay, bright and 
witty pictures; I remember seeing them and rejoicing in them 
at Aitken Dott’s about 1910, and also I thing somewhat later 
at the Leicester Galleries, certainly before the 1914 war. 


Hunter comes out—as they say of snapshots—much more 
like the accepted picture of an artist, untidy, vague, intensely 
enthusiastic, restless, a strange mixture of self-confidence and 
its opposite. His work, amongst its other qualities, has one 
which to me entitles it to extra respect—and that is that it 
seems to improve on closer acquainance. His apparently most 
spontaneous productions reveal a lovely rich harmonious colour 
quite different from that of either Peploe or Cadell. 


W. O. HuTCcHISON. 
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All about Canals 


British Canals, an Illustrated History. By Charles Hadfield. 
(Phoenix House. 16s.) 
The Canals of England. By Eric de Maré. 
Press. 18s.) 
The Inland Waterways of England. By L. T. C. Rolt. (Allen 
and Unwin. 21s.) 
For two hundred years the narrow ribbon of the canal system 
has crossed and re-crossed the English countryside, a charac- 
teristic part of “the pastoral heart of England”; the hump- 
backed bridge, the lock, the tow-path, the slow-moving barge, 
have been part of the landscape of many country walks, and 
in the great cities the canal basin, under towering warehouses, 
is as much a commonplace as the tramlines in the streets. The 
canals have been taken for granted by the ordinary citizen— 
have been taken, perhaps, too much for granted. Certainly, he 
was much more excited and concerned when the railways were 
nationalised than when the canal system passed into public 
ownership. 

It was the growth of the railways a hundred years earlier 
that brought to an end the golden age of canal prosperity 
(Mr. Hadfield quotes striking figures of profits and their 
decline), and it was the acquisition by the railway companies 
of many canals which accelerated that decline; some canals were 
drained and built over, others were allowed to become derelict, 
and those that remained in use could seldom compete effectively 
with the railways. And so—with some exceptions— the great 
inland waterways of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, with their magnificent engineering works by Brindley, 
Telford and others, gradually ceased to be busy highways of 
commerce, and accordingly passed out of immediate public 
consciousness. A man walking through Regent’s Park fifty 
years ago would hardly enquire where the canal came from or 
where it was going. In the past few years, however, there 
has been a great increase in the interest felt by the average 
man in canals and their story. Much of the credit for this must 
go to Mr. Rolt, whose book, Narrow Boat, published in 1944, 
opened to many readers an intriguing new world. How much 
interest in the canals has grown may also be measured by the 
success of the recent celebrations organised at Market Har- 
borough by the Inland Waterways Association. 

A few years ago the appearance almost simultaneously of 
three books on the subject of canals would have been remark- 
able—and might have been disastrous for their individual sales. 
Today the case is altered, and none of these books need fear 
competition from the others—for oddly enough, they are all 
different, and although inevitably there are occasional points 
of similarity in the texts, these are very few. Mr. Hadfield 
provides a full-length history of the canal system, with much 
interesting new material, the result of painstaking research. His 
book is an important contribution to English social history 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and as a canal 
history is hardly likely to be superseded. Its scope is at once 
broader and more detailed than those of the other books under 
review. The Canals of England contains a cheerful and stimu- 
lating essay to accompany Mr. de Maré’s excellent photographs 
of a six-hundred-mile journey through the canals. It is far 
more than a picture book, and for the reader seeking a brief 
and comprehensive sketch of the canal system it would be ideal. 
Mr. Rolt, after fifty pages or so in Mr. Hadfield’s territory, gives 
us (as no other writer living could do so well) a mass of out- 
of-the-way information about canal habits, lore, tradition and 
personalities. His book is a perfect supplement to the more 
soberly factual and chronological history offered by Mr. 
Hadfield. KENNETH HOPKINS. 


(Architectural 
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New Novels 
Across the River and into the Trees. By Ernest Hemingway. 
Cape. 9s. 6d.) , 
Follow the Seventh Man. By Robert Standish 
The Morning Room. By Gwenllian Meyrick. 
10s. 6d.) 
Charley. By D. M. Dow'ey 


Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


(Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 

AFTER long silence, Mr. Hemingway has presented us with an 
idyll. An American colonel, who once was a general, pays a 
nostalgic final visit to former battle-grounds and resorts in 
Italy ; final because, although only fifty, he has been many 
times wounded, and suspects that his next heart attack will 
be his last. After a spell of duck-shooting, he rejoins his army 
chauffeur, to whom he is almost invariably offensive, and is 
driven to Venice. Here he meets old friends, particularly a 
restaurant keeper and a waiter. A girl of nineteen, a Countess, 
is deeply in love with him. They eat, they talk, they drink, 
everyone plays up perfectly ; they sail under blankets in a 
zondola, they make love, the colonel explains military opera- 
tions, and we learn that the chief reason for his bad temper 
and lack of manners is a disaster for which he was not respon- 
sible, and that he does not admire General Montgomery. The 
lovers make the most of their few hours together: they part, 
there is another spell of duck-shooting, and the idyll reaches 
its climax. 

Mr. Hemingway has not won his reputation for nothing, and 
his great gifts survive. The descriptive writing is assured, 
the dialogue, as always excellent. There is feeling in the 
story, and it has the kind of finish, the precision one would 
expect in a lyric or a serenade. Yet it is a set piece, theatrical, 
ind, in essence, sentimental. There need be nothing senti- 
mental in the love of a girl of nineteen and a man of fifty 
incidentally, Mr. Hemingway goes on as if he were at least 
seventy-five). All depends on the spiritual maturity of the 
lovers, and spiritual maturity is not a matter of years. But 
the colonel is immature, the girl is an ideal consolation for a 
diSgruntled ex-warrior rather than a young woman with a life 
of her own, and the feeling in the story arises less from the 
anguish of the lovers than from a vague after-dinner alcoholic 
‘low of self-pity. The colonel is still in the secret-society, 
schoolboy stage of development, and his reaction to the threat 
of death is to drink himself more swiftly towards it. This is 
perfectly understandable reaction, but it does not qualify 
him as a tragic figure. He is just a sour, snappy, bewildered 
booze-loving man of decent impulses who refuses to be his age : 
not, let me repeat, because he loves a girl of nineteen, but 
because he is all the time escaping from the realities of his 
situation : and, in so far as he identifies himself with his hero, 
| am afraid that Mr. Hemingway has escaped from the realities 
of his novel. What he has given us is a touching picture of 
the way a lonely and frustrated man of fifty would like a girl 
of nineteen to love him. 

Mr. Standish also tells a love story, of a different kind. 
Peter’s father administered the backward state of Zimbatan, 
kept its despotic ruler in order, and had his son Selim educated 
with Peter at an English public school. What more natural 
than that Peter should in turn go to Zimbatan to keep his 
former schoolfellow in order: and that, once he had seen 
through the lure of Cynthia (daughter of a big business man 

ith interests in Zimbatan, who wanted Peter in his employ) 

should realise, suddenly and late, that he loved his child 
od comrade Sue, and she should join him ? But the climate 
bad, Selim is incorrigible, Sue comes back to England to 

ive her baby, Cynthia arrives with her father, who is after a 
mineral concession. . Any experienced reader can fill 
n the dots. Mr. Standish leads up energetically and con- 

ientiously to a climax recalling Ethel M. Dell. The writing 
is often heavy and sometimes ungrammatical. “ Having 
broken the rule in the case of an American and several Aus 
tralians, the rule was again broken in favour of an Armenian, 
1 Mr. Jordan.”’ 
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Sue’s speech to Peter on page 149 is almost frenziedly 
priggish—but, bless her heart, she was priggish, and so was 
Peter. These inarticulate lovers are solid a‘id alive, and, for 
all their naiveté and prejudice, they have a stronger sense of 
reality than Mr. Hemingway’s colonel. This book is about 
something. It celebrates the qualities of ordinary folk, gives 
a clearly-drawn picture of a past period and an exotic scene, 
and is told with such an energy that a hardened reader, even 
if he grins now and then, is carried happily along. 

There remains the pleasure of saluting two reasonably good 
Miss Meyri k’s shows her to be both perceptive 
and intelligent. She knows how people feel, she observes how 
they act, and her dialogue is rich in overtones. The Morning 
Room recalls Hugh Walpole at his best. A married woman is 
obliged to engage a housekeeper, and to accept her daughter, 
who, she discovers, knows her husband. Mother and daughter 
encroach more and more on life in the house, until the marriage 
is in danger. The end of the book is ingeniously contrived ; 
but so alert a study of atmosphere does not go with so melo- 
dramatic a piece of mechanics. I shall take care to read Miss 
Meyrick’s next book, and shall keep this one. 

Mr. Dowley’s hero, Charley, is a gentle simpleton who 
cannot remember his past life except in flashes. He becomes 
assistant to a violent mulatto who sells quack medicine, gets 
involved in the life of the dirty little café where he lives, breaks 
away and goes to a farm in Sussex, is befriended by a girl 
called Mary, returns to London, finds that the café has disin- 
tegrated, becomes the good angel of some of his former friends, 
and at the end is beginning to realise his feelings for Mary. 
A fairy tale in a vulgar setting, Charley suffers from the diffi- 
culty of making a simpleton the central character. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


first novels. 


Book Notes 


HE continuing uncertainty arising from the dispute in 

the printing trade may mean that reviews of certain 

books, which we should have wished to bring to the 
attention of readers of The Spectator immediately on their 
publication, will be somewhat delayed. A few notes may 
therefore be welcome. 

Outstanding among the books published this week is the 
definitive life of Florence Nightingale by Cecil Woodham- 
Smith (Constable, 15s.) which will be reviewed in The S pectator 
in due course by Victor Bonham-Carter, a descendant of Miss 
Nightingale and grandson of her cousin Henry Bonham- 
Carter, for many years secretary to the Nightingale Fund. 
Another book out this week, which will certainly attract 
notice here and has already created much controversy in the 
U.S.A., is Worlds in Collision by Immanuel Velikovsky 
Gollancz, 15s.) : the Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold Spencer 
Jones, has undertaken to review it in these columns. The 
final posthumous volume (Vol. IV) of the late G. G. Coulton’s 
Five Centuries of Religion is also published by th 
University Press (45s.) and will be reviewed by Professor 


» Cambridge 


David Knowles. 

Next week two interesting books come from Allan Wingate. 
They are Operation Cicero by L. C. Moyzich, with a postscript 
by Franz von Papen—a most exciting narrative, wha‘ ver 
may be thought of its truth—and a very readable diary of t! 
Walworth bookseller and “ character,’ Fred Bason, edite.| by 
N. Bentley. C. M. Woodhouse and Michael Sadleir will 
review these books in due course. 

A History of the English People by R. J. Mitchell and M 
D. R. Leys (Longmans, 27s. 6d.) will be published at the en 
of the month. It is a social history of six hundred pages 
common events of everyday life,” 


‘compounded of the 
Chis scholarly but stimu 


agreeably illustrated and produced. 


lating volume will deserve the respectful attention of the 
specialist as well as of the general reader. 
D.H. 
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Cc ANCER Sufferer (50575). Poor man 
(60), attended only by his wife, who 
is very lame (walking with a caliper), and 
has much ill-health herself, needs nourish 
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471 Frascati), for the of 
their teas, coffees, snacks, light meals and 
Continental ny emg Open till 
night for after-theatre suppers, &« I 


T ariff and quality as at Granville 


have 
Oxford 





opposite serv ice 





licensed 


Place 

BE COME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Reception - 
ist, Man ger, or Manageress, Dietician, 

Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert Postal 


Courses ; brochure (3d.), SECRETARY Sthn 
Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6. 
H! AL S remehe and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses, convert 
mattresses into spring interior types——-Write 
for folder Remaking Bedding,” HEAL & 
Son, L 196, Tottenham Court Road 


W.1 
S} LLING 
As tl 


also 


JEWELLERY OR SILVER 


ve leading Hatton Garden 

Jewellers we pay the following Record 
Prices £5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Neck 
laces; £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and 
Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings ; £3-£25 solid Silver Sports 
Cups and ‘Trophies £10-£100 Gold g 
arette Cases ; £.10-£:75 Solid Silver Tea Sets 
and Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
oa rs, Brooche Bracelets and Earrings 
aluation by Qua lified I xpert (Fellow Gem 
pe es A ssociatic yn) If you cannot call 
personally, send your parcel by Registered 
Post It will be quite safe, and you will 
receive an immediate Cash Offer, with no 
obligation to sell M. HAYES AND SONS 
Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 


HOLborn 8177 
EDUCATIONAL 








DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRET- 
ARIAL ‘TRAINING Expert advic« 

on careers Individual care Good posts 
found for all qualified students. Courses for 
Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library work 
Journalism, Advertising, Languages and 
Foreign Shortha ind in Management 


Special arrangem for graduates. Schol- 








arships available. Resident and day student 
accepted Social amenitic Apply to J W 
Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric 
Secretarial College 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. Ham ye 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 
Holland Park, W.11 Individual 
Tuition for xamination Naval Special 
Entry Army Entrance (new scheme), Ist 
M.B. Higher and School Certificates 
London Matriculation. University Entrance 
and Scholarship lel. Park 7437 
NTERMEDIATE | and Final Degre« 
Examinations « London University 
Also University Entrance. Residential Col 
lege Particulars from ‘THE S®CRETARY 
St. Christopher's College, 8-10, Gloucester: 
Avenue, Regent Park, N.W.1 Tel 
GU Liver 5s3¢ 
MTS tke bee Wt ea rete Le 
Duke Street, W.1. and Park Lane, 
Wil provides training for High Grad 
Secretarial Post und has few vacancies 
left for 1950-51 
\{ARLBOROUGH GATE SECRET 
‘VI ARIAL, COLLEGE for Educated 
Men and Women, Director R W 
Holland, O.B.1I M.A., M.Sc LL.D 
Comprehensive training fof high-grade 
Secretarial appointm Intensive Bus 
ines + Course for tl eecking administrati 
appointment n Business Prospectus orf 
nterview n i 1aton to SECRETARY, 
61-62, Bay ater Road, W Tel PAD 


dington 3320 


OPENING Sept 


mber in lovely country 





Corsprook HALL Preparatory School 
for Boys For prospectus apply Heap 
MASTER, Cotsbr« Hall, Shifnal Shropshire 

OSTAL ‘TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 

Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LI - . B.D. Degree Diplomas ; Law 
Exar , & a ow fees, instalments Pros 
eaten from PARKER, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept 208 Wolsey y Tall. Oxford. (Est 1894) 


Entered as second-class matter at the NewYork, 


= 


TON 


HE 


SPECTATOR, 


SCHOLARS, of gentlemen, 


sons 


received on gentleman's farm S Wilts. 


Pr actical 
training 


ieee | 


I hs 


May. 5 
INIV 


ment of Extra 
Extension 
evening courses 


sity 
sity 


Astro 


Ballet 


Britis 
Geok 
Lond 
Plant 
Pond 
scien 
The 
The 
The 
West 
Many « 
will be 
and 
leading 
the Hur 
be obtai 
ot 


‘|v! 

who go 
for unli 
You car 
to 
read w 
Churchi 


read 


ours 
author a 
1 taste 


ou for 


information 


of the 
PROSPEC 
OF Jou 
London 


AME 


postal 
THOMA 


Blackpo 


M & J 
. ty 
issistance 
Northiar 
WAR 
Pocket I 


pR 


EC4 


\\ Riv! Ae. 


(Dept. 85G), P.: 


xtension 


1950-51, 


Honey 
Social Services 


the 


Extra 


London, 


NEVER 


re you one otf 


1 language 


academic tuition, economic farm 
Box ~¥ 
‘SI CRETARIAL COL 
os. Molton Street, W.1 
106 3 lines) 
ERSITY OF LONDON, Depart- 
Mural Studies (Univer- 
Courses).—The following 
are included in the Univer- 
programme for the Session 
commencing in September, 1950 
nomy 


h Birds 
wy 

on History 
Science and Horticulture 
Life 

ce and Religion 

Art of the Film 

Bee 

ind the Family 
ation 
versity 


rn Civilis 
ther Uni 
held at suitable London 

Home Counties, of them 
to University Extension Diplomas in 
nanities Further information may 
ned from the Director, Department 
Mural Studies, University of 
Senate House, W.C.1 


LITERARY 
HAD TIME ‘TO READ 


the too many people 
putting it off, waiting 
which never comes ° 
a few minutes a day 
you are trained to 
Mr. Winston 
said You must 
He continued * My 
people is to make sure 
the great books of the 
Our English Literature 
(>. Strong, tamous 
villhelp to develop 
reading which will remain with 
\ 32-page book full of 
t this and other Courses 
S.J. free on application to 
rUS DEPARTMENT, LONDON SCHOO! 
RNALISM, 7, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1 
RICAN MAGAZINES : Nat. Geog 
g., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, etc., by 
ubscripti Send for details 
& Co 111, Buchanan Street, 
! 


Extension Courses 
centres in 


some 


through life 
mited leisure, 
1 always spare 
especially if 
th a purpose 
ll_ recently 
the mind 
Englis 
read 


written by 
nd broad 


tor 


aster, 


ever 


abou 


mn 
(SP) 


duplicating 
secretarial 
6911, 75, 
N.12 
Not 
to J 
Court, 


Secretarial Service for 
rergency 
lelephone, Hills 
Woodside Park, London, 
NOVELS Wanted 
lition quote 
HALL, L1D., Oftice 


ping and ¢ 


1de 


lease 


Wine 


PROFIT.-——Send for free 
[He REGENT INSTITUT! 
alace Gate, London, W.8 


FOR 


EXHIBITIONS 


HH! AL'S FABRICS of contemporary 
design for curtains and upholstery 
Ja ’ & SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road 

Y EFEVRI GALLERY, 30, Bruton St., 
L. London, W.1 XX Century British 
Painters Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
Sc! LPTURE IN THE HOME ART 
x CounNciL EXH TION New furling 
ton Galleries Open till Sept. 23rd. Mon 
Wed., Fri., Sat 10-6 lues., Thur 
i0-s Admis. Is 


fos & Ss \ "THEATRI 


Square 


¥y means of autographs, scores, 


Covent 


weekdays 


fee, Is 


EXHIBITION at the 
Belg 

istorical 
rid 
on 


INSTITUTE (39, 
0453) 
the 


and illu 


Al 
of the we 
trat 
portrait 


‘SW. 
f the life and ac 


ilan Oper 


SLO 





pertormed at 
2Zth-24th incl 

2-7 Entrance 
the Italian 


operas to be 
Garden Sept. | 
l lays 


nembers 





of 


Od. Uree tor 


Institute) 


SI 


B.™ 


we 





transmi 
ha 
aft 


must 
ional 


ng home 


and acc 


ledge o 


After a 


‘Training School, 
radio, 
attached 


ot 


Departn 


at 


of Univ 


VACANT 
from men and 
age and pre 
stand tor training 
Editors for the foreign language 
sion of the B.B.« Candidates 
ve a developed interest in internat- 
an enthusiasm for present 
seas news with simplicity 
listeners. Know- 
not required 
B.B.C. Staff 
all 3 
will be 
News 
shifts 





rUATIONS 
applications 
0 years of 


invites 
men under 


ersity ard 


airs and 
and over 
uracy to foreign 
f foreign languages 
short period in the 
learning about 
successful candidates 
to the Foreign Services 
rent The work involves 


N.Y. 


pects 


Post Office 


December 23 
s offices, 99, Gower Street, London, 





SEPTEMBER 8, 1950 
including a share of night hours. The 
training salary will be according to qual- 


ifications and not less than £470 per annum. 
After satisfactory completion of a training 
period, candidates would graduate to sub- 
editorial posts in the Foreign Services 
News Establishment in a grade with salary 
maximum £890 per annum and prospects 
of further promotion. Candidates showing 
talent in other directions would have 
opportunities of transfer to other depart- 


ments. Detailed applications to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, B.B.C., Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within 7 days marked 

News ‘Trainees Spt For acknowledge- 


ment enclose stanped addressed envelope. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORM- 

ATION Applications are invited for 
a post of Translator-Reader. Duties are to 
translate and to check translations from 
English into Scandinavian languages and 
vice versa of publicity and literary material 


on a wide range of subjects. Similar exper- 
ience of reading and editing is desirable. 
Particular requirements are a_ first-rate 
knowledge of two or more of the following 
languages, Danish, Norwegian or 
Swedish ; some knowledge of French and 
or Dutch would be a considerable advantage, 


i.e., 


and ability to type is necessary. ‘The post 
is graded temporary assistant information 
officer. Salary according to age, quali- 
fications and experience within the scale 
of £230 (£390 at 25 years) to £575 (men) 
or £230 (£370 at 25 years) to £460 (women). 

Written applications, giving date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and 


of posts held, including dates, 
addressed to LONDON APPOINT- 


experience 


should be 


MENTS OFFICER, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1, quoting reference number JL 470, 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 


advertisement. In no circumstances should 


original testimonials be forwarded. Only 
candidates selected for interview will be 
advised 
} EADMISTRESS.—Applications are 
invited for the position of HEAbD- 
MISTRESS at the Wellington Diocesan School 
for Girls, ga Tawa Marton, New 
Zealand. Applicants must be communi- 
cant members of the Church of England. 
The appointment will be in the first 


a period of five years, and the 
commencing salary will be £800 per annum 
with provision for renewal for a further 
term by mutual agreement. Passage money 
to New Zealand will be paid. Applications 
must accompanied by details of quali- 
fications and experience and by three 
testimonials. ‘The successful applicant must 


instance for 


be prepared to assume her duties at the 
beginning of Term II (May), 1951. Full 
conditions of the terms of employment 


may be obtained by applying to this news- 
paper. Applications will close on Wednes 
day, October 18th, 1950 

MAJESTY’S 


COLONIAL 
SIERRA LEONE.— 
Assistant Welfare Officer required 


Is 
H SERVICE, 
Woman 


for general welfare duties. Post is on 
igreement tor one or two tours of service 
#f 18 to 24 months. Basic salary for one 
tour £585 a year plus expatriation pay of 
£150 a year: for two tours the salary scale 
is £570, £585, £600, and £630 per annum 


plus expatriation pay of £150—-£200 a year 


Cost of living allowance Free passages 
Outfit allowance £60 Quarters at low 
rental. Income tax at rates much lower than 
in United Kingdom Candidates should 
»sreferably be not less than 30, hold a degree, 
post-graduate diploma, or certificate in 
Social Science, and have had experience in 
rural welfare work amongst women, in 
youth clubs, women's institutes, and com- 


work They must be physically 
of trekking throughout the Protect 
orate Further particulars and forms of 
application obtainable on writing to the 
Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service) 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, 5 1, quoting ». Closing 
date for receipt of applications 30th Sept- 
ember, 1950 


BR! r ISH Patent 


munity 
capable 





Agent firm in Calcutta 
requires qualified or experienced 
Patents Assistants and also Trade Marks 
Assistant. Single men preferred. Salaries 
according to qualifications Write, Box 
918, REYNELL’s, 44, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
KE NT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited for the 

post of Organiser of further education 
(except Art) in the Chislehurst and Sidcup 
and Orpington Areas. Candidates should 
be graduate teachers with experience in 
further education. Administrative ability 
will be an important qualification. Burn- 
ham (Technical) Scale salary, with addi- 
tional allowance of £100 a year for special 
responsibility.—Application forms and fur- 


ther particulars obtainable from the 
1896 
W.C.1. Friday, September 8, 1950. 





Divisional Education Officer, Sunnymead, 





Bromley Lane, Chislehurst, to whom they 
should be returned completed within ir- 
teen days of this advertisement. 
~IRLS’ School Bursar wanted, ] ary 

1951, for St. Mary’s Hall, Brig l 
Responsible post Experience of ol 
life essential.—For full details apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS. 

EQUIRED in March, 1951, for rls 

school, resident teacher of Geography 
and Mathematics. Salary approximately 
£220-£350, resident Return fare paid 
on a three year contract. Pension rights 
safeguarded.—-Apply by airmail to Si 
HiLp’s CoLiece, Hurlingham, FCNGSM, 
Buenos Aires, , Argentina, 








AUCTION: 


Commodious freehold residence, 
Old Parsonage,” St. |x 


YDI 
Re 


hn’s, 








near shops, sea front, bus route s recep- 
tion, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath, ample offices 
conservatory, greenhouses, large secluded 
garden, lawn, many rare and valuable 
plants. All services. Suitable conversion 
into flats or divide; also school guest 
house, etc. Auction at house, ‘Tuesday, 
September 1 2th.—Particulass from WALLIs, 
RIDDETT AND Co., incorporated with HENRY 
J. WAY AND Son, Auctioneers, Ryde 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 





UTUMN HOLIDAYS.—Walking in 
Surrey—at the end of the 715 Green 
Line. Quarry EpGe Guest House, Guild 








ford. Excellent comfort. Beautiful views 
Tel Guildford 61817 
YARIS to NICE by coach—single fare { 

only. Daily service. Buy your tickets 

and choose your seats at CONTOURS, LTD 

72, Newman Street, London, W.1. Tel 

MUSeum 8499 and 6463 

—~PAIN SPECIALISTS.—OLivers ‘Trav- 
ELS winter — prog mn 

Malaga, Majorca, &c., also Paradise Island 

Corsica, Sicily, ¢ ree oy Madeira, Cana 

Islands ; amazing air tours 





Building, W.C.2 


HOTELS 

ABBERLY WORCS.—Tue E.LMs Hore! 

(**#A.A., R.A.C.) ull modern hotel 
comfort in country house atmosphere, club 
licence; hard tennis large grounds in 
lovely scenery, ideal half-way house between 
South and North, or as touring centre 
Cotswolds, Wye Valley, Ludlow, et 
Phone Gt. Witley 231 
A! TTUMN is at 


its loveliest at Farring 


tel 





hous¢ 





ford, a delightful country 
near Freshwater, 1.o.W Comfort and 
service are the keynotes of the hotel anc 
the cosy centrally heated cottages in_ the 
grounds. Mild climate AA and RA‘ 
appointed. Garage Terms from 6 gn 
Write for details to: ‘THE MANAGER, 
FARRINGFORD, Freshwater, 1.0.W Tel 


Freshwater 312 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Bedford I 
Private Hotel Cantelupe R 
Adjoining sea-front Very highly 
mended. Complete services. Central heat- 
ing. Summer terms, 6-7 g. Winter terms 
from 4 g. Brochure sent.—Tel.: Bexhill 


2083. 





recom 


HOTEL 
Gloriously 
ideal 


Us KENHILL MANOR 
Bromyard, Herefordshire 
17th century country 


situated house, 


for a weekend, a holiday or permanent 
residence. 
~.ORD HOTEL, Ford Argyll.—Fre« 


fishing on Loch Awe, trout and salmon 


Boats and Ghillies Farm produce 
‘Phone Ford 3. 
| AKI S.—Charm. old mansion; beaut 
~ view; 40 ac. grnds mod. cor 
mod. terms.—Crorr Hore.t, Ambleside 
Tel 334. 
Ko xE ores. BRANSGORE, HAMP 
SHI A country house in 4 acres 
grounds on the New Forest edge, near 
Bournemouth Cheerful rooms, sleep 
inducing beds, h. and « Tennis, golf, 
riding and fishing nearby and a game 
room Warm welcome, attentive service 
Food a speciality of the resident pro- 


guineas rite 
The 


prietress. ‘Terms from 6 


for brochure or ring Bransgore 254. 

hotel to which guests return. 

SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—BuRDYKE PRIVAT! 
Hore. offers quietness and finest 


or mixed beach at 
week-end. 54 


Situation ideal f 
countryside holiday or 
gns.—Seatford 2977 
| HE OLD HOPE 

Watchbell Street, 
Soft beds, h. & c. water 
Central heating. Fine 
PROPRIETOR. 


cuisine. 


HOTEL, 
Good tood. 
bedroo 


Apply 


ANCHOR 
Rye. 
in every 
views. 
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